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Masonic Brethrenand Fellow Citizens : 


In discharging the duty assigned me on the present 


occasion, I must be permitted to ask that indulgence | 


which is due to human imperfection. No one, who 
is conscious of his own frailty, the proneness of his 
mind to error, and the influence of passion and pre- 
judice over his judgement, will withhold that appro- 
bation to which upright intentions are entitled, how- 
ever defective the performince. I cannot flatter my- 
self that I shall be able to meet the expectation of so 
large,and intelligent an assembly as the one before me; 
nor do I suppose that | shall overtura all the prejudices 
against Freemasonry, and enlist all, who hear me, iu 
the advocacy of her cause. Were I competent to the 
task of entering upon an inquiry into the origin, prin 

ciples, and progress of this benevolent institution, | 
might hope te subdue those disapproving murmars 
which rise:-fram the multitude, lixe the precursing 
winds of the tempest: 1 might stifle the half uttered 
denunciation, and challenge the caviller to public con- 
flict. Such, however, are not my humble pretensions. 
por are such the weapons which the Genius of Free. 
masonry employs in the defence of her mysterious | 
iights. She asks not the eloquence of the orator. | 
nor the reasoning of the logician, to assert her claims) 
to the esteem and veneratioa of the wise and virtuous, | 
or to preserve her from the sneers of the malevolent 
and the jealousy of the ignorant. 

But basing her pillars upon the principles of eter | 
nal justice, and placing nenevolence as he chief cor-| 
ner stone,she has reared a moral superstructure embra. , 
cing the earth from Greenland tothe Southera Isles, | 
and from Colambia to Japan. In this great temple) 
all nations and families of the earth unite ; and around i 
the altar erected to the true and living God, renew | 
these social ties which bind heart to heart, and secure | 
the inestimable blessings of friendship «nd brothe:ly | 








the ; sh, and uncharitable, to her altar, She | 
offers no reward to avarice, nor pemp and honor to! 
ambition. She holds out her moniter to the wise and | 
virtuous, and promises the reward of friendship, affec- | 


tion and fraternal esteem. | 

These inducements reach not the desires of pride, | 
vanity and worldly ostentation; but they whisper in | 
accents of sweetest invitation to the humane and liber- 
al philanthropist. Hence Masonry numbers upon her 
roll the names of the wisest and the best of mankind | 
in every age. Inher history, from the confusion of| 








present enlightened age, her votaries have ever been | 
he disinterested lovers of their fellow men, and the} 
patrons of virtue. That illustrious personage whose, 
nanie is so dearly connected with this festival, is held i 
by Masonic tradition as one of her most devoted Spat. 
rons. And since the days of St. Johnthe Evangelist, | 
Masons have met together upon the anniversary of | 
his birth to commemorate his transcendent virtues, 
and keep him asan example, worthy their most scropu- | 


lous imitation. We, my brethrea, in accordance with | 





ary. And whilst I hold out to wondering spectators, \ 


that hieroglyphic monitor—the Mason's guide, aud | 
the Apostle’s practice—let the moral truths which it} 
inculcates be sown in your hearts, as the seed of vir- | 
tue.which, if properly cherished, will bring forth their | 
fruit in due season to the honor of Free Mason- 
ry, and the promotion of human happiness. Fellow } 
citizens, you have beheld to day the pageantry of a) 
Masonic procession in ,which many of the symbols of | 
that mysterious fraternity have been displayed ; and I] 
doubt not, but that it would be interesting to you to| 
hear an exposition of those types and shadows which | 
form the book of Free Masonry. I cannot indulge’ 
you with a full and perfect interpretation of that mys-_ 
terious volume, but will endeavorto unfold to you a 


few chapters ofthis book of morality and mystery.— 





And for the purpose of making elucidation as clear as || 


possible [ will suppose the Genins of Freamasgonry| 
conducts the sincere and ardent inquirer into her so | 


cial temple, and unfolds to him the mysteries of that 
sacred edifice. Having suitably impressed his mind! 


with the solemn truths of morality and the obligations 4 







love. Here the curiosity of the virtuous inquirer af- of virtue, and exhorted him to obey the dictates of | 


: ° - ° ° | ; . « i 
ter the hidden mysteries of this ancient and honorable | conscience, reason, and philosophy, she presents to | 
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nd Useful Knowledge. 
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of operative Masonry which enable him to make an 


equal distributing of his time; whereby he will find | 


eight hours for the worship of his Creator and the re- 
lief of a distressed worthy brother, eight hour for his 
usual and necessary avocations, and eight hours for 
sleep and the refection of his body. At the same time 
divesting his mind, and conscience, of all the vices 
and superfluities of life, as the workman, by the use 
of the Gavel, fits the rough stone to the builder's use, 
so he, by the aid of the Spiritual Gavel, should pre- 
pare himself as a living stone for that spiritual buil- 


human laaguage upon the plain of Shinah, to the | ding—that house not made with hands eternal in the 


heavens. She next proceeds to unfold the origin of 
her hieroglyphic language—points back to the days of 
the mighty Hunter before the Lord, when the sons of 
virtue confounded in language, were no longer able to 
converse with each, other by the faculty of speech: and 
about to be scattered abroad into unknown lands—over 
the whole surface of the earth—adopted a symbolical 
language, by which they might hold communion with 
each other, should they meet in their dreary pilgri- 
mage after their dispersion. She places before him 


this ancient custom and continued usage, have assem- | the pages of her traditionary history, which points eut 
bled to celebrate the virtues of this great moral lumin- the resemblance between her rites, and upon her altar 


rests the Holy Bible, the square and compass. The 
Bible says this lovely genius isthe inestimable gift of 
God to man, it teaches him his duty to God, to his 
neighbor and himself. The square teaches him to 
regulate his conduct by the principles of morality and 
virtue, and the compass directs him to circumscribe 
his actions and desires, and in every station of life, to 
keep them in the bounds of temperance and modera- 
tion. He beholds beneath his feet a mosaic pavement 
surrounded by a beautiful tassellated horder, in the 
centre of which isthe representation of a blazing Star. 
The chequered pavement forcibly represents the vicis- 
situdes of humau life. The indented tessel, er beau- 


| tiful border, the good and evil with which is surroun- 


ded. She poiats to the blessings of life thus emble- 
matically portrayed, and assures her disciple of the 
certaioty of their attainment, by a firm reliance upon 
Divine Providence which is hieroglyphically repre- 


_ sented by the blazing star, which is also commemo- 


rative of that star which guided the eastern Magi to 
| the place of our Savior's nativity. She enables him 
, to draw lessons of wisdow from the mountain quarry 
and polished marble, unier the figure of the rough 
and smooth ashler; illustrating by these antithetic 


institution, is fully gratified; and all his desires to ex 
plore the recesses of Freemasonry filled with hiero 
glyphic, but purely moral instruction. Masoury has 
nolong established and richly rewarded priesthood, 
with whom to deposite her principles and ceremonies. 
th! * t , 
tobe meted out to the initia 


or salary. She boas’s notthe divinity of oracles, ne 


las the reward of tithe 
the iuspiration of priests ; but confidingly reposes her 
mysteries, her secret ceremonies, and her benevolent 
Principles in the breasts of her jumble votaries ; and 
instructs them to share them with all who shall be | 
found worthy of such high and glorious privileges.— | 
She solicits not the aid of the mercenary nor invites 


him the lamb skin, or white leather apron as the em- 


blem of innocence and the badge of her mysterious 
rites, which is to remind bim of (W@purity of heart 
which he should ever maintain turough all the chang 
ing scenes of bis earthly existence. This badge which 
is more ancieat than the Golden fiea of Colchis, or the 
eagle which fluaied upon the broad banner of impe 
rial Rome.—more hovor than the Star or Garter, oF 


iy other order that could be conferred, by any othe: 


| person except he be a Free Mason, she exhorts him 


to wear with equal pleasure to himself and honor to 
the Fraternity. She holds in her hands the twenty 


specimens, man in his rude, ignorant and natural con- 
dition, and that highly cultivated, polished, and adorn- 
ed iatellectual stati:ato which he should aspire, aod 
which, by the employment of proper means, may cer- 
tainly be attained. 

Whilst the trestle-board of the Master builder, is 
made the emblem of the moral and masonic 


trestle - board. tihat as the skillful architect 


erects hs building agreeably to the designs drawn 
upon his tressle-hoard, so the Free Masons should 
endeavor to erect his spi inal building in conformity 
to the designs and rules laid down by the Supreme 


four inch gauge and common gavel, those implements | Architect of the Universe in the book of life, which is 


gat 
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his spiritual trestle-be ard. She forgets not in the pro- 
gress of lier instructions, the ancient patrons of her 
mysterious rites, illustrating the intimate and iadisso- 
luble connection hetween her votaries and her moral 
virtues,by certain points withi 
an individual members, aad the boundary line of his 
duty to God aad man, beyond whicirhe is never to go. 


This boundary is bordered by two perpendicular paral- |) 
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| agein presents to his view ber symbolic catalogue and | 


. . ' 
unfolds new beauties to his enraptured soul. ihe 


square accompanied by the plumb and the lerel admo 


n—a circle representing | nish him that he should walk uprightly in his several | an: ther process which leaves it 


stations before God and man, squaring his actions by | 
the square of virtue, and remembering that he is, yt 
all the human family, travellingupon the level of time, | 





lel lines,representing the two venerable patrons of Ma- 
sonry, the St. Johns, 


Having illustrated the various principles of morality, 
she stimulates to the pursuit of prosperity and happi- 
ness; and expiates vpon those sterling virtues, Bro- 
therly love charity, Truth, Temperance, Fortitude. 
Prudence and Justice. By brotherly love he is taught 
to regard the whole family of man as having descen- 
ded from one common parentage, the bigh and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the learned and the ifliter- 
ate, the polished a: d the rude, as the children of one 
great Omnipotent Father, who created them. and pla- 
ced them together as the inhabitants of the same pla- 
net. 

That they should endeavor to promote the happi- 
ness of each other, and to adore together the Great 

Author of their existence. Upon this great truth the 
various discordant sectanies and political partizans 
may unite together in the bonds of fraternal love and 
peaceful Ha mony. who would w th uw: its recognition. 
forever remain divided and alienated in affection aad 
social friendship. But it is in Charity—that beaven- 
born virtue, the Free Mason sees the glory and rea- 
alizes the promised blessings of the promised blessings 
of the great institution.” Charity is the chief corner- 
stone of the moral superstructure of Freemasonry ; to 
relieve the distresses of the victims of woc and misery 
is the duty ofall men, but more particularly of « Free 
Mason. He is taught to pity the unfortunate tosym- 
pathze with the soas of sorrow, to comfort the afflic- 
ted, and to administer to the wants of the poor and 
needy. He looks.aroun! at the benificence ef the 
great Eternal, who seads his rain in due season, and 
causes his sun to shine upon the just and the unjust. 
and who feeds the hungry and clothes the destitute, as 
the object of his constant admiration and humble imi 
tation. These truths teach him to bear the infirmi- 
ties of his fellows, und to tolerate their difference of 
sentiment and opinion with seasibility and respect.— 
Bigotry aod enthusiasm are banished from his bosom, 
and he treats with homanity and justice those who are 
the objects of his Creator's providence, however wide- 
ly they may differ from him in faith and opinions. 

In the house of affliction the words of comfort from 
the mouth of Friendship, mitigate the anguish of dis- 
ease, in seasons of adversity the countenance of » 
friend cheers the drooping spirit of the victim of the 
iron-handed tyrant, in the day of bereavement and sor- 
row, the communion of a brother calins the agitation 
of the heart, and soothes the corroding pains of grief, | 
and in the time of penury and want, the liberality of} 


the fraternity supplies the demands of sympathy, ana | 


comforts the heart of sadness,and by athousand various | 
means, the disiresses of suffering humanity «re miti- 
gtated or relieved by the hand of Charity. Thus clo- 
ses the Genius of Free Masonry her introductory lec- 
ture to her admiring disciple. She opens ber next 
interview, after leading him into the field of nature, by 
commanding him to explore its remote recesses, and 
and investigate its mysteries. But lest he sheuld 
prove forgetful of those usefal lessens which she has 


|to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 


who stand as sentinels opon the treveller returns. The field of science is spread out |they must be round as well as sharp, 


| i nei? | He : ; 
watch-towers of virtue. and guard the citadel from the | before him, and he is invited to enter and explore its | to be ‘case harde:ed.’ and finally burai 


rathless invasions of vice, folly, and age ge 


. . - P fa | 
|dimensions. She also instructs him in the use of the! 
ese , ; ; | 
| artificial glubes, and expatiates upon the invention and | 
|| variety of orders in architecture. 


| 
i) 
| 


She recites the particnlars of the building of that 


‘| — | 
| stupenduous editiee, the most beautiful the world ever | 


beheld, by the harmonious laws of operative raasonry 
adopted by the builders. underthe direction and su- 
pervision of King Solemon, with the counsel and ‘aid | 
of Hiram King of Tyre, and the genius and skill of 
that great Master build r Hiram Atif; three thousand 
three hundred overseers or masters, eighty thousand 
Fellow crafis, and seventy thousand entered Appren. 
tices or bearers of burdens, laboured seven years in 
their respective appointments, withoy: the least dis- 
cord to interrupt the progress of the work, or to mar 
the harmony of the institution by which they were go. 
verned.. The fine marble of Paria was hewa and pol- 
lished into fourteen handred columns, and two thou- 
| Sand pine handred and siz philasters, which supported 
the mighty fab-ic. The forestsef Lebanon and Te 

rodatha yielded their treasures of. timber fur the su 

perstructure, which being prepared inthe mountains. 
were floated by sea t» Joppa, whence they were cov- 
veyed by land to Mount Moriah, the chosen site for 
the temple of the Most Hrgh. Whatis most remark- 
able, during the space of seven years, while the mate 

terials, for the temple were being prepared, it rained 
not in the day-time, but the face of an uncloud.d sun, 
seemed to smile upon the-giorious undertaking.— 
When the materials were congregated, and all things 
ready for the erection of the magnificent edifice, at 
the sound of the gavel the workmen asseinbled, and 

without-the sound of a hammer, or any other iron tooi 
this grand fabric arose, as if by magic, to the astonish- 
ment of the gazing multitude; and the admiration of 
all succeeding generations. 


To be continued. 
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A Needle Manufactory. 








Among the eurious things I was permitted to ex- 
amine at Haverstraw, nothing awakened so much inr- 
terest as, ihe machinery for making needles. Let 
every good housewife rejoice with me. We are no 


longer to be dependent on foreign countries for an ar 


( : ' 
|before so beautifully «nd forcibly illustrated, she 


ities left or made by the former processes, 


chine, punches the eves. and again another SP} erates 


the two needles. and smoothes away any irregular} 

' But the 
eye of the needie is still rough, and must be borey hy 
so smooth as not to 
cut the thread. After this. a man grinds a h:ndful at a 


| lef hand and giving them a perpetual rotary mation 


| with the rights so that, when the Operation is finished 


They are now 
jis done by simple processes, in which: immense bum- 
bers can he subjected to the operation at the same 
‘time. Dr. Bond's letters from Rackland. 





MISCELLANY. 





—_— 


The. following is the advertisement of a Chi- 
nese sculptor, which appeared in a Chinese pub- 
lication, issued at Canton. * I,. Aechen. Ten 
Chinchen, a lineal des-endant of Coap oi Ro- 
che Chinden, the celebrated sculptor and carver 


in woud, who through his unremitte! studies 


to promote rational religious worship by the 
classical touches of his knife and ciisel, have 
been honored by the emperors, kinys and ra- 
jahs of the East, and supplied them with supe- 
rior idols for public and domestic worship, now 
humbly offer my services in the same theologi- 





pense, to perfect myself in anatomy, and in co- 


figure, am! those able masters, Nolliken and 
Bacon.. Achin Teu Chinchen is now in posses- 


Elgin marbles; he.is ready. to execute to order 
idols trom twelve feet high, .well. proportioned, 


inspire awe or reverence for religion. My ehar- 
are moderate ; for an ourang outang, three 


eet-bigh, 700 dollars; ditto, rampant, 800; a 


sphinx, 400; a bull with hump and horns, 650; 
a buffalo, 800 ; a dog 200; couchant 150; an 
ass in a braving attitude 850;.he most durable 
materials will be used. Of statuary. granite, 
brass and copper,.1 have provided sufficient to 


shall never disgrace a deity mace by my hands. 
osterity may: see the objects of their father’s 
devotions unsullied by the inclemencies of the 
tears of the solemn prostrated before them.— 


he proportionate to the size, and weight. Any 
order, post pail, accompanied by a drawing and 








ticle of such primary necessity as needles, This.. ] | 
ain told is the. first attemot of the kind in America, and i 
is now »Imost perfected. I saw needles in variors \ 
stages of the processes by which they are made from ! 
the wire, prepared on the premises; and was surprised | 
at the facility afforded by the curious machinery which | 
haman ingenuity has invented to lessen the manual la 
bor, and multiply the results of the numerous opera 
tions. The wire is first cut into lengths, which will 
make two needles each. The depressions whese the 
grooves are found in the finished article, are stamped 
in both needigs by a single stroke of a machine, with 
which a single hand can ,tura eff 30,000in a day. It 
ie thea turned over to aboy, whe, with anether ma, 











description of the idol, will be promptly attended 
to, provided that one haifof the expense be first 


paid, and the remainder secured by any respec- - 


table house in Canton. 


THE POISONOUS TREE OF JAVA. 





—_—- 


The Bohan, upas is. situated inthe island of ° 


Java, about twenty-seven Jeagues from Bata- 
via. tis surrounded on all sides by a circle of 
high hills and mountains ; and the country a- 


round it, to the distance of ten or twelve miles . 
fiom the-tree, is entirely barren. Not.atreener - 


a shrub, not even the least spire-of.grass, or 8 - 


plant.is te be. seen... To thie-tree the -efiminnie’ ~- 


at ae a 
cages ” 


‘ime on a common grindstone. holding them in the 


shed, all which 


cal line ; having travelled at a considerableex- . 


pying the most graceful attitudes of the human ; 
sion of chasts-of tle most approved models and - 


down to the size of a marmozet monkey, or the . 
most hideous monster that can be conce:ved to . 


complete orders to any extent Perishable wood .. 


seasons, the embrace of joyous pilgrims, er the . 


Sma'l idols, for domestic worship, or made into . 
portable compass for pilgrims; the price will | 
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mre sent for the poison in which all warlike in- 
struments are dipped. 

The j« ison is a gum that issues out like cam- 
phor from between the bark and the tree itself. 
Malefactors condemned to die, are the only per- 
sons employed to fetch the poison, which is the 
sole charce they have of saving their lives.— 
They are provided with a silver or tortoise shell 
box, and are properly instructed how to proceed 
while on their dangerous journey, viz: they are 
tokl to go to the tree * before the wind,’ so that 
the effluvix from the tree may be blown from 
them; and they are told to use the utmost des- 
pateh. P 

They are then sent to the old priest who lives 
on the confines of the desert, who prepares them 
for their fate by prayers and admonitions. - 
When about to depart he gives them a long lea- 
therecap with two glasses before their eves, 
which comes down as far as their breasts. and 
also provides them witha pair of leather gloves 
They are then conducted by the priests and their 
relations, abou: two miles on their journey. — 
Here the priest repeats his instructions, and 
tells him where to look for the tree; he shows 
them a hill where they are to ascend, and on 
the other side they will find a rivulet, which 
they are to follow, and which will lead them to 
the upas tree. They now take leave of each 





— 
| disajpeared, as did the good people of Ports- 
|mouth. Oncrossing the ferry to Norfolk, I saw 
| that the same species of alarm had also existed 
| there to a considerable extent, and was as ha- 
| pily extinguished. 

| From the above it will appear that the New 
England people are apt to indulge in the antici- 
)pation of this never to be enacied tragedy ; and 
|from it the reader may learn how much confi- 
dence should be placed in the reasonings of such 
;men as Miller, sustained as they principally are 
by the foolish apprehensions of those whom 
neither scripture or philosophy can enlighten or 
subdue. . 





The Great Reform. 

beta 
| Among the interesting facts stated in the report of 
jthe American Temperance Union, as read at the 
| recent meeting :— 
| In Massachusetts no licenses are granted the pre 
i sent year, excepting in one county ; aad throughout 
{i the nation the license system is getting out ot favor. 
| o New York 13,000 seamen have signed the pledge 5 
no merchant ship sails from our shores with spirits, 
| execpt in the medicine chest. American ships have, 
|, on account of temperance character, the preference 











other, and amidst prayers for their success the | giventhem in the foreign carrying trade. Tempe- 


delinquent hastens away. 


MILLERISM IN VIRGINIA. 


= eS 


rance has made much progress among officers and 
| seamen in the uavy, notwithstanding that plague spots 
jthe spirit ration. Also at the various forts. 

| Dr. John Warren of Boston, was quoted as com- 
| puting that the temperance movemen's of the last yeur 


We extract from the Perey anecdotes the fol- had added one sixth to the moral power and wealth of 


lowing in relation 10 the then prevalent belief of 


the approachins end of the world. In the au- 


|| Massachusetts. Improvement is feltin every depart 


aS : “ 


tumn of 1789, the narrator says, I was in Nor- | ment of human industry, and the 4th of July is 
folk in Virginia, where a frequent subject of) celebrated with cejoicings throughout the couutry as 
tea table gossip was a prophecy, printed in .\ew | much for the triumphs of temperance as for national 
England, ~tating that the world would be des- | independence. And the most blessed result of all is, 
treyed by-fire, on a specified day in November, | that multitudes of the reformed men have become con- 


in that year; a prophecy, which observed as it 
was, actually made a deep impression upon 
those who professed to laugh at it. It happen- 
ed on this very day that I crossed Elizabeth ri- 
ver, and stopped in Portsmouth to spend the 
evening at a house where there was a large par- 
ty of both sexes. There the prophecy became 
the subject of conversation ; and the day being 
nearly passed, the whole party were becoming 
more courageous philosuphers. All atonce our 
ears were assailed by loud murmurs outside.— 
We rushed to the door and were much astonish- 


ed at finding the whole population of the place || 


in the street; greater part of them on their 
knees, and uttering the loudest lamentations. 
Attracted by the brilliancy of the heavens, I 
raised my eyes upwards and observed ‘a very 
vivid Aurora Borealis, casting its coruseations 
over more than one halfofthe hemisphere. On 


turning round, | saw the whole party on their | 


knees, and evidently in great trepidation. The 
scene was certainly awful, yet I could not re- 
frain from a burst of laughter, when my friends 
with the utmost horror, begged me to desist, 
and not draw the wrath ef offendell heaven on 
then then. With difficulty I at length persua- 
ded some of them to listen to me, when I assu- 
red them what they saw was a common phe- 
‘0menon in northern latitudes. I also endea- 


‘vored to convince some of the strangers near- 


“est to me, that there was no cause tor alarm, 
but I could gain no converts. I succeeded in 
drawing my own party into the house, where I 
Was considered: something more than human, 


} sistent members of the Christian churches, 
| he report gave a rapid sketch of the progress of 


| 
‘temperance in foreigm countries; in Ireland, where 


six millions have joined the pledge, and the con- 
| sumption of spirits thas decreased one half io three 
years j in England and Scotland, where it is gaining 
strong hold of the ‘public mind ; in Sweden, where 
|, 50.000 distilleries’ have been broken up ; in the Sand- 
| wich Islands, where the Kiag and all his principal 
|, chiefs have signed the pledge; also in Afiica, and at 


jnearly all the militaty posts in India. The report 








deprecated the limitation of the movement to the 
|mere reformation of drunkards, of which there was 
danger, and called upon the wealthy the educated, 
and the Christian community to come forward to its 


| support. 





Spectacles. 





In Gernfany, aceording to Howitt,'a most singular 
spectacle prejudice exists, anid this is coufided to the 
male sex, who, whilst wearing them themselves, can 
not endure that their wemen ‘should use them. An 
anecdute which we Yind ia the * Rural and Domestic 
Life in Germany,” will show, queerly enough, how a 
pair of spectacles eame near spoiling a sleigh-ride!— 
The Germans are fond of this kiad of frolicking, aud 
en one‘occasion, when a party had been formed for 
this winter diversion, a trie German difficulty oceurred 
which, laughable as it was, Howitt (ells us, threatened 
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The sledges, the ord:r of precedence, the parties, 
all had been settled and determiaed, when it w?- 
found that a young lady, who was spe:.ding the winter 
with us, and who wore spectacles, could not eveniv 
the public train dispense with them. “She had worn 
them sImost from a ehild, and without them was like 
a batin the day time. To ride in public witha lady 
io spectacles! It was athing notfor a momentto be 
heard of by any German. The spectacle prejudice is 
‘one of the most diverting prejudices with which the 
good Germans torment themselves. The man wear 
them pablicly and privately ; nay,almost all the whole 
race of students, whether from affectation or real 
necessity, carry spectacles on nose. These youag- 
sters, in fret, seem determined to monopolize the 
spectacle wear. Not a'woman, however parbliad she 
may be, and however she may be compelled in private 
to wear spectacles, dare appear in the streets or in 
public company with them on. She weuld as soon 
think of going to court in her nightcap! Every man 
that met her would stare at her, every student laugh 
in her face, and every woman smile and turn, and 
smile again. In fact, this young lady, from her un- 
conquerable necessity of wearing spectacles, was soon 
nicksamed and known through all Heidelberg as 
Fraulein Brille, or Miss Spectacles. The gentleman, 
therefore, to whom she had fallen as partner in the 
sledge,was struck with horror on reco!lecting this fact. 
The ladies of her acquaintance were entreated in the 
most delicate way possible to hint to her the absolute 
nveessity of her laying aside those obnoxious eye- 
machines on this occasion, She was equally con- 
founded, and protested it was impossible for herto go 
without them; and she was not of a disposition to give 
up the most trifling bit of dissipation for any man’s 
feelings whatever. Here, then, arose a mighty con- 
test. Theother genilemen endeavored to persuede 
the unlucky one to ‘care nothing for it—that was 
uothing. “Nothing! why he should be ‘insulted ‘in 
the street. The stadents would shout, Fraulein 
Brille ; and if insulted he must > challenge. It would 
certainly end in adwel or duels.” ‘As they thought 
it aothing, he proposed that one of them should ex- 
chaage ladies, and take her. This was declined with 
much laughter ; and then began to rise bad blood,and 
every prospect of an irtecdneileable animosity, whea 
the simple idea of a veil was suggested, and~duckily 
adopted. Thencame the polite Germans abiut the 
lady, and with that compliant language: on ‘such 
occasionsto which I have had too frequently to allude: 
“OQ! it was nothing—nothing at all! nobody cared 
rabout her spectacfes ; only as it was singular, it would 
be better not to attract too much attention for her own 
s.fety, as rude boys were apt, on such ‘occasions, to 
throw stones at any thing uonsual.” 

At last the party was really completed. With seveo 
sledges, the handsomest the city could afford, and 
drawn by its best horses, Mrs. Howitt leading the 
way with four horses, preceded by seven out riders, we 
drove through the city. Che whole of the inhabitants 
seemed in the streets to see the proeession. The 
dut-riders made a most tremendous thunder with their 
whips—the train kept close together ; all was well 
appointed. and was pronounced to be the best of the 
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QF To be always comteoted.—Consider that ‘yeu 
will never in this life be free from annoyances, and 








for retiewiwg'their-minds’ttom the horroré’ which’ to ‘tear the whole party to pieces with dissensions” 


wailed them. Towards midnight the Aurora 
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The following is am account of the trouble: 





that you may as well bear them patiently a8 fret ‘about 
them 
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: PR TERA /- | pier had it been for both, if more diversity between every thing which appertained to him was ai : - 
POPULAR TALES. nth had really existed. | censure or criticism. and who allowed his phe eg ie 
eames | Entitled by their birth to rank and affluence, gifted } to act precsely as they pleased, so long as they did not wol 
From Griham’s Magazine. | by nature with exceeding beauty, and almost worship- | controvert his peculiar predjadices, was little calcula. pul 
THE TWIN SISTERS. | ped by parents who had long despaired of beholding hw to be their goiue during the perilous period of life he 
— ‘the renewal of their youth in their own importance in| which they had just entered. Thus left to follow ed et 
ALEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ANTIQUA- | the eyes of the whole household. Their will became ‘dictates of their own will, they could scarcely. fail of wo 
RIAN. a law to all, from the proud old lord downto his hum- | laying up a store of fature suffering. he 
blest servant, and it is not surprising that they should | Among their numervus admirers was one who min. his 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. soon have acquired a full portion of the waywardoess 'gled timidly with the throng of the noble and the gift. an 
—_ which is ever the resultof indulgence. Their simi-| ed that surrounded the lovely heiresses of Folkstone al 
The old mansion house of Folkstone has little to/ larity of taste and feelind produced disunion beiween | as if conscious of his feeble claims upon their notice or he 
attract the notice of the passing wayfurer, for its fine || them even ia the nursery, for each was sure to desire | regard, Herbert Bellenden wasa younger son, who ca 
park is now converted into a sheep pasture, its flower} the same gratification at precisely the same momeat, | from his’ boyhood, had been destined to the charch pa 
garden is planted with turnips. &c., its noble woods || and ss itwas scarcely possible alwaysto fulfil the de- | because a valuable living was in the gift of his family we 
have long since been felled to enable its owners to en- sires of both, their wilfuleess occasioned continual | His rectory was but 4 short distance from Folkstone, de 
rich and embellish some fairer domain. The house |\discord between them. Many a dispute whieh has | and the large estates of his elder brother lay ontigu- 
has suffered comparatively little from time, but a fier- || separated those whom God himself had umted—many ous to those which.were the future inheritance of tho a 
cer enemy has been at work within its wallls, and its ||a family feud which has le‘ its inheritance of hatred | lovely sister. 7 te 
finest appartasents are still visible the traces of thatde-||in the second and third generations—many an evil It would be useless to attempt describing the pro- F 
vouring fire which has reduced it almost to ruio.— || passion which curdles the milk of human kindoess in | iin the events which gradually tended > om tt 
Strange rumors are abroad concerning the origin of] the hearts of men, and makes the bond of kindred on-| ae the scheme of the romantic but self willed Lilias. BH 
that fire. The present owner, a wild and dissolute || ly a fetter which is gladly broken—may be traced to ||"? had early discovered Herbert Bel.enden’s pre- ia 
youth, came down to visit it, with a party of gay re. | the petty bickerings and still renewed quarrels which | ference for Romment—che had almost as soon detec- v 
velers, soon after it fell into his possession. Five|/disturbed the days of infancy. The misfortunes ted her prond eater's mortal struggles against recipro- h 
more stately and better appointed mansions were al- | which befell the beautiful sisters, if traced to their first | cal affection, and ager despite of these things, she F 
ready his, for he was one of the wealthiest of Eng- || cause, will be found to have arisen in that dis-union of | resolved to win the object of her love, even if her © 
land’s peers, and when he beheld the worm eaten feeling, and selfishness, which characterized their \ path 7 the altar led over her sister's crashed and t 
tapestries and mouldering furniture, he was heard to || childhood, while the wonderful similarity which dis- bleeding hears. All the powertul machinery of a } 
exclaim, with a luud oath— tinguished their moral as weil as their physical nature | YOmans wilenass was put in motion to secure the prize. " 
‘T would that my mad cousin of Folkstone had set ||"nd which should have bound them by the closest All that she could devise of boldness or of stratagem i 
fire to the old nest; it will cost more in taxes than |j ties. became only an unfailing source of discord and | 4S exercised upon the unsuspecting lovers. By cun- F 
the lands will yield in revenue.’ ‘dislike, | ningly constructed tales of Herbert's presumption, ! 


His steward, a keen eyed, iron-faced man, heard his 
master’s words, and on the very night afterthe young 
lord’s departure, the buildin: was discovered to be in 
flames. Some said it was a judgement from Heaven | 
—others shook their heads, and whispered that the} 
agency of man was visible in a fire which had broken || 
out from four different points at the same moment, | 





. . . “ } 
and certain it is that po monry was ever spent upon | 
the repair of that once noble structure. 

The ladies Rosamond and Lilias were the only chil- 


dren of the proud old marquis whose ancestors had 


for centuries ruled over the domain of Fol\stone.— 
Born after a childless marriage of many years, per 
haps both parents would have been pleased if one fair 
son had been given to them instead of the two fragile 
daughiers who were now destined to inherit the es- 


tates, and extinguish the name oftheir ancient family. | 
But parental affection silenced, if it could not subdue, |! 


As nothing is more unlovely than childhood without 
its innocent attributes, its frankness, its overflowirg af- | 
fe. tions, its utter unselfishness, its purity of feeling— | 
we will »ass over the events of the sisters’ early life; 
events which, though of trifling import ia them. | 
selves, were of no little consequence to the formation 
of character. 


At sixteen, the ladies Rosamond and Lilias were \ 
‘known toall the country around as the beauties of | 


Folkstone; and the rare spectacle of two young fe- 
malesso exquistely lovely and so wonderfuly simi- 
lar. that a port: i of the one would have served as a 
nost accurate tikeness of the other, drew around them 
1 crowd of admirers. It required an intim te ae. 
quaintaace with bot to discover the points of diffe. 
rence which existed between them, and yet these dif- 
ferences were of the most decided and definite kind.— | 


Possessed of equally self-wiled and resolute of pur-| 


Rosamond was instigated to treat him with a degree 
of prond coldhess almost amounting to eontempt 
while the downcast eye of Lilias, her quivering lip, 
her trembling voice, her agitated manner when in her 
presence, weve all made to bear palpable witness to 
the depth of her fervent tenderness. A woman's cun- 
ning is almost sure of success, because men rare- 
ly suspect the sex until they have had some 
experience of their falsehood, and even if once 
deceived, personal vanity is usually a most powerfu; 


auxiliary on the side of the weaker, but subtle «dver- 
sary. Herbert Bellenden was entirely deceived hy the 
devices of Lilias. He fancied that the sensitive girl 
was echerishing a hopeles passion which she vainly 
struggled to hide, and when he compared her ill-cov- 


cealed agitation of manner with the stern, cold indiffe- 
rence of her sister, he could not but wonder at his 
own waywardness in thus humbling himself before the 


their regrets, and ere long the twins were the idols), pose, they yet were most unlike in their power of || contemoer, while he turned from the worshipper, 


ofboth father and mother. The singular personal re- 

semblanee, which so generally characterizes those 

whem nature has so mysteriously connected, was in), 
this case very strongly marked, As infants they || 
could, with difficulty, be distinguished from each other 
and only the averting eye of a mother could detect the || 
shade of difference between the deep grey eye of Rosa- || 
mond & the slight hazel tint which was diffused thro’. 
the same color in the eyes of Lilias; while only a_ 





mother's heart could remember that when two little 
heads were laid upon the same pillow the curls which 
clustered round Rosamand's brow were darker than 
the chesnut locksof Lilias. The similitude seemed 
rather to increase with the progress of time, and in the 


sportiveness of their innocent mirth, the fair children | and disregard of her commands. Her last days were | 


self. possession. 


of womanhood when death deprived them of their mo- 


| One evening—it was the dusky hour of twilight, aud 
Scarcely had the beautiful sisters attained the age 
| 


the shadow of the broad and gnarled oaks threw 2 
deeper gloom over the pathway, as Herbert encounter’ 


thes, whose weak indulgence has fustered the growth || edthe lady of his love. She was treading with a quick 


of those errors in her children of which she was || 


keenly sensible removed from them forever. —| 
They felt little respect for the parent whe had) 
early submitted her better judgement to their infan- | 
tine caprices and like all spoiled children, they made | 
a most ungrateful return for her uolimited affection.— | 
She was ajlowed to minister to their pleasures bat 
when, excited by their wilfulness, if she attempted to 
act the mentor, or to assert her long dormant authori 

ty, she was met by utter contempt for her counsels. 


| itself.in the darkest woodland. 


step a narrow walk whieh triversed the lawn, and lost 
A closed bennet part- 
ly bid her features, but the proud curve of those smi- 
ling lips, the stately tread of that tall form was not to 
he mistaken. He little knew what thoughts of coming 
triumph had lent that haughty look and that proud 
step to the miidea who oow stood beside him. Day 
ilter day had he brooded over his preterence for the 
cold beauty. and pondered on the belief that he was 
the object of hersister's love. Sometimes he was 
tempted to hanish himself from the presence of both— 


would often puzzie their parents by changing the or- | embittered by their disobedience, and the children who \ sometimes he was upon the poiat of devoting himself 

paments which formed the only distinction between || had been bestowed as blessings, were, by berown ex- || to the gentle and loving Lilias yet his vacillating tem- 
Nor. were | cess of affection. made ber most bitter scourges. Their | per led him still to defer the moment of expianation— 

they less alike in character thaa im person, and hap-* father a weak, silly_proud old map, who. fancied: that! Now, however, he was nerved-by a courage heretofore: 


them in the eyes of the family servants. 
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unknown to him. Th 
the silent stars could behold his agitation—his voice 


would reach no ears save hers—and yielding to an i.a- 

ulse which he could neither understand nor control + 
he poured fourth the long repressed tide of deep affec- 
tion. Silently did the lady listen to the burning 
words of passion—silently did she suffer him to draw 
her toward him—silently did she hide her face upon 
his bosom, as he prayed her to forget rank and fortune, 
and parental anger, for the strong and abidirg love of 
a hasband’s heart. Did no misgiving seize him when 
he found the haughty and frank Rosamond listening 
calmly to such a proposition? Did he believe that 
passion had so subdued her proud temper that she 
wonld not only wed the untitled young son; but eyeo 
degrade herself by a clandestine marriage ! 

On the night following this unlooked-for interview, 
a veiled and maffled figure stole silently from a pos- 
tern gate, which opened upon a by-path through 
Folkstone park. The clock was striking midnight as 
the disguised lady approached the trysting place.— 
Herbert Rellenden was always ready there—the car_ 
iage was in waiting, and, with a silent embrace, the lo- 
Ere the the next day's sun 


ey were alone—no witoesses bur 
' 


vers hurried to enter it. 


had set the whole neighborhood knew that Herbert | 


Bellenden had robbed Folkstone of one of its fairest 


| carriage, t 
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he horses took fright, and the countess waS 
‘thrown violently to the ground, while her dress be. 
‘coming entangled in the steps, she was dragged some 
‘distance over a rugged road before assistince could be 
afforded. She was taken up apparently lifeless, and 
disfigured that she was scarcely to be recogaized.— 
Medical skill was immediately procured, but for many 
hours she lag between life and death, and it was not 
until the second day that the doctor pronounced the 
crisis to be past. 

That very night Rosamond watched beside the bed 
of her unconscious sister, in the very presence of the 
helpless sufferer, who knew not of what was passing 
| around her—that very night from the lips of him 
|whom she still loved better than aught else on earth, 
‘did Rosamond listen to a tale which almost maddened 
iher. It was her love that Herbert Bellenden had 
sought—it was her hand he had tried to win—it was 
her whom he fancied he was bearing to a clandestine 
marriage,aod not until a hurried and confused ceremo- 
| ny was over—not until the veil was removed from the 
face of her whom he claimed as his wife, did he learn 
that Lilias, and not Rosamond, was his companion. 

‘From that hour, Rosamond,” said he, ‘l have 
loathed the very earth she trod—She has been as a 
serpent in my path, and yet her tears, her agony, her 


| 





ernaments. The story was widely diffused, but strange 


| sometimes with a tenderness tha has seemed a#lmest 


to say, half the world made Rosamond the partner of {smiles aud blandishments have won me to treat he 


his flight, while others said that Lilias was the bride like love. Yes,’ he added, bitterly, ‘she has been a 


The gossips were only satisfied when R«samond, look- i serpent in my path, as a deadly adder whose sting | 


ing pale and sorrowful, bat still as proud and queenly | feel in my very heart of hearts; and now she lies like 


ag ever, was seen accompany her father in his daily | 
rides. It was strange, passing strange. 


Time passed on and wrought his ususl change as 





as he winged his silent way. Five years had elapsed H 


since the eventful night which had thus far decided | 


the fate of the sisters. The old lord of Folkstone was | 


gathered to his fathers—the stately and beautifa'| 
Rosamond dwelt alone in the ancient hall, for except. | 
ing lier sister, there were none of her near kindred left | 
upon earth. Herbert Bellenden had inherited the ti- | 
tle and fortane which had ouce belonged to his elde: 


brother, who had recently died childless, and the be.u | 


tiful Lilias, who, to the eye of the world, had_ sacrifi- |, 


am ition to love when she wedded reaped her re- 


ced am 

ward in her newly acquired rank and wealth. At the 
death bed of their aged tather, a recoociliation had ta- 
ken place between the estranged family, The old 


man, who could not forgive his daughter’s clandestine | 


marriage with a younger son, was induced to bestow | 


| 
{i 


his blessing on the richly dowered countess, and Ros. | 
amonad. whose cold proud demeanor had now become 
habitual, did not rfuse to accede to the proffered 
peace. Butthough there might be peace between 
them there could be no affection. Rosamond's heart 
had received a wound which was yet unhesled, and 
Lilias was hiding within her bosom a secret which she 
dreaded Jest her very thoughts should reveal. Jeal- 
ous of every look and word which her busband be- 
stowed upon another, piang for the kindness and af- 
fection which “lerbert aeither would nor could bestow 
and continually trembling lest something should occur 
to break the frail bounds which seemed to hold ber hus- 


‘ 


'a crushed worm before me—thus to drag out perhaps 


| years of misery—a fearful and humble sight to all—a 


; heavy and wretched burden to my existence.’ 

W vat were the feelings of Rosamond when she lis- 
tened to this strange tale? ‘The floodgates of passion 
| were thrawn down—the barriers of pride and prniciple 
gave away, and in that fearful hour the secret of her 


ss 


long hoarded passion was revealed to the weak and va- 


cillating husband of another. From that fhoment 
Rosamond never re-entered her sister's apartment. 


and never again met Herbert Bellenden save in the | 


presence of others of the household. But it was ob- 


served, and mentioned long afterwards, when cirens: 


wakeued fearful suspicions, that the cha 


stances 


ot 


“the helpless suiVerer now devolved entirely on 


ssuperanuated old woman who had long been regarded 


with an evil eye fur her malice and ill-omened power | 
. | 


ot mischief. 
Though crushed nearly out of all semblance to hu- 
manity, Lilias seemed to cling tolife with wonderful 


i 
| 


| tenacity, and the physician reiterated his opinion that 


| health. 


i} 


care alone was Lecessary to restore her to comparative 


She will never walk again,” poor thing said he. 

| gravely, ‘tand she will be scarcely able to recover the 

| use of her hands; her features, too, must always be 

| terribly distorted,and I doubt whether her eyesight will 

be fully restored—but no vital function is seriously in 
jured, and she may yet live many years.” 

| hat very nightor rather dawn of the following day 
Lilias was found stark and stiff in death, while the old 
woman, whose business it was to watch the sufferer, 


band to her side, she bad indeed reeped the reward in! },) jy 4 deep sleep on the floor beside her 


lisappointment and misery. i : 
es R : | sician see ved thunderstruck when he beheld the life 


But her punishment was not yetcome. Lilias was, | less hody of her whom he had felt but a few hours be- 
preparing for her first winter in London,where she had | fore io comparative safety, but he could not take it ap- 
resolved to appear in all the splendors of her beauty j/on himself to assert that some suddea change had not 
and her fortune, when a fearfal accident overthrew | occurred, some rapid and violent attack. of disease 
all bopes. While in the act of stepping. out of: her: whose symptoms.were usmarked, and the general die- 
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organization of her whole frame. In consequence of 
her disfigured appearance,her body was not allowed te 
lie in that state, although a pompous funeral graced 
the obsequies of the once beautiful Couatess of More. 
land. The Earl wore the semblance of decent sorrow 
—the lady Rosamond assumed the dusky habilaments 
of wo—and yet, it was observed, that the old watcher 
whose carelessness had in all probability shortened the 
days of the unhappy countess, was takea into the 
household and honored with the confidence of the lady 
of Folkstone. 

Three mvnths bad scarcely elapsed, after the fright 
ful events just narrated, when a marriage was solem- 
nized secretly and by torchlight,in the chapel at Folk- 
stone. The bride was the beautiful Rosamond, and 
her voice rang out through the dark aisles of the lonely 
church with almost unnatural clearness as she uttered 
the solemn responses. But the tones of the bridegroom 
were hollow and low, and his frame quivered with 
strong emotion, for his weak and timid nature shrunk 
from the thought of that which he had done, and that 
which he was now doing. He had yielded to the bold- 
er wickedness of the woman at his sides,but he was ap- 
palled by the shadows which conscience called up be- 
fore his bewildered sight. Rosamond was revenged, 
alike upon the sister who had wronged,and the dastard 
lover who had wavered when decision would have af- 
forded happiness to both. Lilias was laid in an unhon- 
ored grave, Herbert Bellenden was her wedded hus- 
| band,and the long cherished bitterness of her wayward 
heart had at last poured out its venom, and was 
relieved. 

Did she not fear the anger of an avenging Provide- 
nce? Did she not know that retributive justice,sooner 
or later. must overtake the guilty 2 She was allowed 
jane time enough to learn that the husband for whom 
\she had perilled her soul was rendered utterly con- 
it m tible by his vacillating character, and his low 
jvices—and then the hour of reckoning came. A 
child was boro to the carldom of Moreland—a son to 
jinherit the name an honors of an ancient r 


‘a 





' ace—but 
cry of unexpressible horrer from all who looked 
| upon him was his only welcome to a world of suffer- 

' £3 


‘pon the innocent babe—his marred and crippled 








" : ‘ 
Piat stamp ofa mo her's evil passions were 


tinbs, lis feartully distorted face, bore the awfal res 
seinblanee of the unhappy dea. It was the face of the 
bavied Latins. 

For twenty years. Rosamond was mangled and 
jbound like a wild beast, chained to the wall of her 
own apartment, an object of pity to all who looked 
upon her raving madaess, or listened to ‘he wild howl- 
ing of her insanity, The child a helpless, cripple 
i lint, outlived its parents, and by its death in 17—,the 
line of two of England's noblest families became ex- 


|| tact, while the estatee fell to distant collatteral heirs. 


Such was the real history of those fair children 
whose pictured semblance had so fascinited my gaze 
n that lonely chanvber—such were the fortunes of 
those for whom I had fancied a destiny of innocent 
| happiness. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A Family School. 
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|, after I was seated ; ‘and, Alec, give me yours. 


‘ Now glose your book, Bob,’ said the mother, soon 
| Put 
your hands down, turn from the fire, and look up at 
me, dears. What is the capitatl of Russia 7” 
‘The Birman empire,’ said Alec, with uahesitaing 
confidence. . 
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‘The Baltic sea,’ cried Bob, emulous and ardent. 

‘ Wait—not so fast ; let me see, my dears, which of 
you is right.’. Mrs. Thompson appealed immediately 
to her book, after a long and private commmunicatieo 
with which, she emphatically pronounced both wrong 

+ Give us a chance. mother.’ ssid Bob in a wheed- 


ling tone (Bob knew his mother's weaknesses).— || Europe, afd governed a nation heedless of consequen- | 


‘Them's such hard words. I don't know how it is, 
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} with the passions of the revolution. Ardor and on-et | . . Peis: 
j sae yh awennnt on the former by his situation, and | \l E I | ( A \ i A NI \ | ( i Ei ( | N T ER 
| suggested by his dispesition : foresight and persever- sissies eo pate 
ance were equally dictated to the latter by his: neces- a 
\sities, and in unison with his character. Fhe one | 


| wielded at pleasure the resources of the’ half OF | rere anand 
tl ani 


("Those of our subscribers in the city intencing 
to change their residence, will please notify the car. 


Albany, Saturday, May 27, 1843, 





lees, cuvetous of glory,reckless of slaughter; the other | 


bat I never can remember’em. Just tell us the first ||!ad the forces of a people distrustful of its prowess, |; 


sylable; oh, do now—please " 
‘Oh, I know now!" cried Alec 
with a G in it.’ 
* Think of the apostles, dears. 
of the aposiles,’ 


‘It’s something 


avaricious oi its blood, but invincible ofits determina- | 
ton. Andthe result, both in the general war and | 
‘final struggle, was in entire conformity with this dis- | 





Horrible.—On Tuesday week, Mrs. Samuel Rose. 


What arethe names | tinction; Wellington retired in the onsetbefore the | bush, of Bellville, went to her barn to look aftera sick. 


fi rce assault of the French legious, but he saw thetn, ly heifer that-was there, and from there went into the 


‘Why, there’s Moses,’ began Bob, counting on his ‘fur the first time since the revolution, recoilin defeat | ¥90Us to see her husband. She left a female infant in 


“fingers, ‘and there's Sammywell, and there's Aaran 
and Noah's ark’ —— 

*‘ Stop, my dear,’ said Mrs. Thompson, whe was 
“very busy with her manual, and contriving a method 
-of rendering a solution of her question easy. ‘Just 
begin again. J said—who was Peter—no, not that— 
»who was an apostle ?’ 

‘Oh, I know now!" cried Alec again (Alec was the 
sharp boy of the family). ‘It's Peter. Peter's the 
capital of Russia.” 

‘No, not quite, my dear. You are very warm— 
very warm, indeed, but not quite hot. Try again.’ 

‘Paul.’ half murmured Robert, with a reckless 
hope of proving right. 

‘No, Peter's right; but there's something else.— 
What has your father been taking down the beds for!’ 
There was a solemn silence, and the three industrious 
sisters blushed the fa ntest b'ush that could be raised 
upon a maiden’s cheek. 

*To rub that stuff upon the walls,’ said the ready 
Alec. 

* Yes, but.what wasitto kill?’ continued the instruc 
tress. 

* The fleas,’ said Bob. 

* Worse than that. my dear.’ 

‘Oh, I know now,’ shrieked Alee for the third time. 
* Peter‘s-bug's the capital of Russia.’ 

Mrs. Thompson looked at me with pardonable van- 
ity and triumph, and | bestowed-upon the successful 
students.a few comfits which | had parehased on my 
road for my numerous and comfif loving friends. 
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Napoleon and Wellington. 

Napoleon and Welliag!on were not merely individual 
characters ;.they were the types of the powers which 
they respectively headed in the contest. Napoleon 
had more genius, Wellingion more judgment; the 
former combatted with greater energy, the latter wiih 
greater perseverence. Rapid indesign, instant in exe- 
cution, the strokes of the Fiench hero fell like the 
borning thunlerbolt :—cautious in counsel yet firm 
in action, the resources of the British champion mul. 
tiplied, like the vigor of vegetation, after the withering 
stroke had fallen. No campaign of Wellingtoa’s 
equals in genius and activily those of Napoleon ix 
Italy and France ; none of Napoleoa’s appreaches in 
foresight and wisdom that of Wellington’s at Torres 
Vedras. .The vehemence of the French emperor 
would have exhausted in a single campaigo the whole 
resources which during the war were at the disposal 
of the English geveral; the caution would have alieni- 
ed ja the very beginning the troops which overflowed 


--; 


e sa 


from the rocks of Torres Vedras; he wes at first |'he cradle, and a girl four years of age in the bed, in 
repeatedly expelled from Spain,but atiast he drove the | the charge of her son, six years old. On her return, 


invaders with-disgrace across the Pyrenees. the house, and two of the childrea were burnt 3 Bo- 


| ‘The personal and moral character of the two chiefs |‘ 'S remained to «how that a human being bud beey 


. . . . . 1 e 
| was still more strikingly opposed, and characteristic destroyed, but one leg. 
! 


jot the sides they severally led. Both -were distingu- | 








| ished by the unwearied perseverance,, the ste dy | 4 man named Johe Alison. has been arrested and 


I senaei tech 3 : ‘ , : 
| Purpose, the magnanimous soul, which are: essential | committed, charged with having caused the death of a 


y'o ordinary achievements ; both were provident in | noor drunken creature named Mary Thompson, aved 
6 


— her on Saturday night 
| personal intrepidity in the highest degree ; both were |, 4 house in Pine alley below Fourth st. in Phila- 


‘indefatigable in activity, and iron in constitution ; both | delphia. 
enjoyed the rarer qualities of moral courage end | 
fearless determination. But, in other respects, their | 
iminds were as oppesite as the poles are asunder. | 


‘council, and vigorous in execution ; hoth possessed of | 95, by beating her and kicking 





Letters from Washington express the Opiaion that 


| Mr. Legare will be continued as Secretary of State— 


: . ni 
Napoleon was covetous of glory, Wellington was im that Mr. Tazewell will have the office tendered him 
pressed with duty: Napoleon ws reckless of slaughter, | . : 
but will not axcept—that Mr. Cushing will spend 


| Wellington was sparing of blood ; Napoleon was yme time on the continent of E i 

; ; mee aig | : nt of Europ aki 
‘careless of bis word, Wellington was inviolate in faith, | , . pe prior to taking 
| ; dtc det hindi ' his post at Canton; and that Mr. Spencer will offici- 
treaties were regar former as -binding only | . ; : 

‘ha e : ‘ £ OMY) ave at the head of national affairs, during the Pres’s 


deni’s trip to Massachusetts. 


| when expedient—alliances valid only when useful ; | 


‘og ligations were regarded by the latter an obligatory: | 
though ruineus ; conventions sncred, even when open | 
to objection. Napoleon's wasting warfare converted | Life.—The Liverty, Missouri Banner, thus des- 
allies into enemies ; Wellington's protect.ng discipline | “Tes Life in that place. On last Tuesday evening, 
change® enemies into friends—the former fell becau e | *! One Of our hotels, Judge King sat upoa the exami- 
all Europe rose up against his oppression; ‘the latte: | wing aval of Brown and M’Cormack, who were char- 
triumphed, because ail Europe jomed to share in ged with the crime of highway robbery and murder 
his potection. There is not a proclamation of | within the territory of the United States. While the 
Napoleon to his soldiers in which glory is not mer- | examination was going on up stairs, the beauty and 
tioned, and duty is -forgotten—there is not an order chivalry were below keeping time to the merry music: 
| of Wellington to-his troops, ‘in which daty is not | in the dance. On the other side of the town, the Rev. 
inculegted, wor one in which glory is alladed to. ‘Mr. L ird was preaching to a large assembly. 

Singleness of heart was the great characteristic of the 


Br tish hero,a sense of duty hisruling principle-false- | Capt. Morgan, the Superintendent-of our City Alms 
hood pervaded the French conquerer, the thirst for) House, observed a few days since that an old weathern 
glory was his iavariable motive. The former pro-'| beaten sailor was hoveriag about the place, and at last 
ceeded on the beliet, that the means, if justifiable,would | his actions became so equivocal that he questioned 
finally work out the ead—the latter on the maxim him. The poor fellow had become so depressed by 
that the end would in every case justify the means. | misfortune that he was abeut to commit suicide ; and 
Napoleon placed himself at the head of Europe, and | he said he had met with so many refusals, that he was 
desolated it for fifteen years with his warfare. Europe | afraid to applyfor relief-even at the Alms-bouse.— 
placed Wellington at the head of her armies, and he | He was promptly and properly taken care of. 

gave it thirty years of unbroken peace. The one ex- | 
— ny most shining tuleats devoted to temporal | Death of Sir Charles Bogot.—The last Montreal 
umbition; the other, the noblest instance of moral : 

influence directed to exalted purposes.—The former bso rags ae mpderes sams 
was ia the end led to ruin, while blindly following the | ene ey ee 
phantom of worldly greatness: the latter was un- _— 

| ambitiously conducted to final greatness, while only ’ 























following the star of public duty. The struggle 
between them was the same at bottom, as that which, | 
anterior tothe creation of man, shook the powers of, 


heaven—asnod never was such an example of moral 
gevernment afforded asthe final result of their im- 








Reported challenge of Botis.—Rumours from Wash- 
ington, say that Robert Tyler, son of the pres:deat. 
had challenged Mr. Botts. 





wortal contest. ‘ 


public authorities, es ve 


The latter it is said never — 
fights with deadly weapons, 3> the challenge may not 
be considered as ealling for the interposition of the , 
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f ; Be a 
Conreresce at Navvoo.—The Mormons recent-| Another Millionare gone.—Peter Lorilard, Esq di-! 


ly 
Nauvoo city since their settiement. 


Seacons says, that the foundation ofthe Temple was 


crowded to excess with thousands of ‘Saints,’ whos. |) 


faces beained with gladness as they listened to the 


‘Prophet,’ Joe Smith ; even the walls were covered. | 
and the grounds outside for some distance around the 


Temple. 





SincLeToN Mercer.—This young geatleman has 
commenced business in Philadelphia for himself, and 
has opened a counting house on the wharf. 


The following toast, giyen ata firemen’s temperance 
supper in Boston is too good tu be lust: By Rev. 
Edwin ‘Thompson of Dedham: The Firemea—when 
they do their duty, every one is well pleased, except 
the fire—that is put oat. 


~ 








A-Femate Warrior.—We learn by a gentleman 
late from the South, that a female'who fought in the 
battle of St, Antonio, and was subsequently taken 
prisoner by the Mexicans, bas lately escaped to this 
country, and 1s now with her friends in Mobite. For 
the truth of this, we cannot vouch. 





On Friday week, Spencer, who was convicted -of 
the murder of his son in Hardin county, Ky., was ta? 
ken to the church in Elizabeth, to hear his own 
funeral. sermon! Ov Saturay he was driven to the 
gallows, where he met his doom, 





The Philadelphia papers state that the Linden 
trees of the city are-again suffering-fsom the worins—- 
millions of which have been washed to the ground by 
the deluge of water poured upomthe trees from the 
hydrants. 





A Larce Criaim.—An heir to a very large tract of 
land, principally in the most populous pa:t of Phila, 
delphia, has suddenly made his appearance in that 
city, causing a wide spread consternation amogg. the 
owners of the houses and lots. 





(Seventy five persons of the Mormon faith passed 
through this city up the Erie Canal. on Saturday. 
destined for the city of Nauveo, [ll They were priaci- 
pally from New Hampshire. Same twenty of them 
were from, Lowell, Mass. 





(G The whole amount of appropriations for the 
expenses of Boston. for the fiscal year, commencing 
oo the Ist inst. is $795 525=<of which the following 
sum is for schowls, $187.50); for five department, 
$38,000 ; newspapers, $900 ; cleansing the city, $30, 
000. 


(GZ To be a successful reprover—First convince 


men by substantial deeds of kindness that you love 
them. 





_ 


(G To have influence with the public-—Take a 
Positive rather than a negative position. 





A-grand jury io Todiapa have preseated the practice 
*(duaning as a nuisance ; being a fraitless consump- 
Yen ofsime, and waste of shoe leather... 





~ AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION, 


ie . ee - } r oe . . m . , ! 
had a mest interesting religious conference * ed on Tuesday last, at his residence in Weatchester f 
The Times and | county, in the 80th year of his age. Ele has left a ve- | 


| . 
| ry large estate, and a goodly number of heirs. 





| MARRIED. 





Mr. Joseph Richardson, to Miss. Sibey Ann Lindsey, 
jalt of this city: 

| In this city on: the-18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague. Mi. A. C, Joslin, to Miss Pamelia Landan 


both of this city. 





At Saratoga Springs, on the 18th inst., by the Rev. 


Francis Wayland, senior, Thomas P Cushing. esq. | 


fof Boman, to Miss Sarah T. Wayland, daughter of 
| the officiating clergym.n. 


| At Troy on the 18th inst., by.the.Rev. Mr. O. H. 


ple, both of West Troy. 
IE HT LEO LI OTD EET a eT ae ENR EEES 


DIED. 





lit cad 


» In this city on the 22d inst., Roger Magenis, in the 
| 34th year o: his age. 


| Iu this city oa the 24th inst., 


William Swain. 


| York, aged 1 year and 3 months, 
| 


Inthe city of New York, on the 21st inst., James 
M. R. Walker, iv the 50th year of hia age, 


At the residence of his son,-John Montross, in the 
town of Lenox, Madison co... May.18h 1843; - Jacob 
Montross, aged 100 years, and 6 months, 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
AUTHORISED AGENTS... 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agente.fo 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
eceive subscriptions and monies on its acewunt 





James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
| Joel D. Smith, Castleton 

| james Teft Coeymans 

| 

{ 


Isaac Cromie Louisville K 

AC Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
J H Lawrence Memphis ‘I enn§ 
Cornelius ‘ u ler Mobiie 
Wm H Turner Savannah . 

A.C Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob Nicnols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 

H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 
Hughes Paris Ky 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington a. 
Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va _ 
Rév-Peyton-P Smith, Monticello 
M M Laugh in Steubenville. Ohio 
Joseph Cable. Carrollton Ohio;. 

E B Shaw . Hudson 

EC ‘’Cormick Greenup Co, Kv. 
Geo A Wilson Holl Springs Miss, 
J H Stirman Favettevi e Ark . 

W HI Roberts Milton Ala 

Dr \llew Sproprs little ' ocx Ark 
Thos « windenberger Tallansseea 
Wm Wade Moravia N ¥Y 





Stephen T. Leggett Troy 

8. VD. Smith a 

| joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 
| gehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
| c-benezer Mix Batavia 

| blanehard Powers Cowlsville 

| Viyren L. Burrell Loekport 

|C R Vary Borodino 

| EW Northrop.Le Roy 
Samuel Graves.Auburn . 

| A P Pfister Tusealocsa. Alabama | 
| Charles Steinagel Cincionatti, Ohio 

| Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, ‘Tenn 

| SandersShanks Shelb.ville Ky; 
| UP Shaftner Cumberland, Md 

| KBiggs Williamstun + C 
}sS'-urtis Jackson Migs 

|C Cellner Vickshurg 

| Col Jonathan Berry Mich Adrian, 
laac F Fletcher: Cchoes 

® + Siunderstreenesboro ‘iss 
J C..Newton, Cieve and O 








i! TO OUR MASONWO BRETHREN. 





' 
| To any Brother or Companion wirwill aid us in the’ circula 
‘tion of the present volume ofthe Rez ster, we offer the followin, 
‘iberal inducements for his trouble. For FIFTEEN subscriber- 
| tained, and the mouey forwarded, we will give ane esaut<h 
JA. or Viaster’s Apron, eagraved on copper, and = printed on the 
{best oo satin, properly trimmed, together with a large and hand 
H <ormely efuraved R. Arch and Master’s Dip!oma, suitable for 
traming, and the Register free for one year. For TEN subscri- 
vers, the Apren and Register one year. For ‘Five. subscribers, 
ihe two lipl mas, or the Register, as maybe desired. For3 
subscribers,an Arch or Master’s Diploma—The articles will 
ve packed up safely, and can be forwacded- at but litle cost, by 
Harnden’s Express,to any house in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Washington, south,, West, any.,promineat - place 
between this and Buflalo—from thence, to all intermediate port 
te Chicago. North, from Kings'og to Teronte, U. C. 

Back Nos. of the volume wilco be supplied. , 

Pogt Masters are forward. subscriptions free o 
otage.t. | 5 





to 


| To this on the 23d inst, by I. N. Comstock, Esq , | 


Gregory, Mr. Samuel Conger, to Misg Almisa Tern- 


voungest child of James B. and Melicest Mix. of N. | 





PLUMBED 


PATENT COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Cor. of State & Market streets Douw’s Buildings Aloany 


Cor. or Court & BRATTLE STREETS, AND 


| 
| 





or 





123 WASHINGrON STREET, Boston ; 
Cor. or Murray st. & Broapway, New York. 

| No. 173 CHEesnxur srReeET, Philadelphia. 
Anxp Broapway, Saratoga Springs, 

{ Cor. or Catverr & Battimore er’s. Baltimore. 


| Constituting the Oldest and most extensive Establish- 
| ment of the kind in the world and containing upwards of 
|, a thousand pictures. 
QUUURRANGA F2BA 

| ‘The Proprietor has lately discovered aud patented an 
entirely sEW P.ocESs, by means of which he is now ena- 
| bled to produce Colored Ppotographs, the. superiority of 
| which is so great as to defy all aitempts at competition. 
‘The Patent Right being secured, the price of those jbeau- 
‘tiful COLORED PORTRAITS -has been - reduced to 
THREE DOLLARS, anda, Duplicate gratis—veing on- 
ly half the usual charge for the old style of Likenegses, 


(Patent Rights, Apparatus, ani Instruction, , suppli- 
ea at a moderate charge. 


i 
' 


PLUMID PATINT 
ELECTRO-GILDING 
SILVERING ESTABLISHMENT: 


Daguerrian Gallery—Corwf State & Market st., Atbany. 


DAGUERRIAN GALLERY—Court-si,— Boston. 
2511-2 BROADWAY —cor of Murray.st.,-——N.Yors, 
No. 173 CHESNUT STREET, = Pu wape.pusa, 


Metalic articles. of every description, Gilt ‘or.Silvered 
in the most durable manner, and tu any thickness requi- 
red. 

Surgical and Dental Instruments cannow be Gilt ot 
silvered withoufdifliculty, as-the use of heat.is entire! 
| dispensed with: 

Knives aud Forks way be made to appearlike Gold or? 
Silver, requiring none of the dabor to clean them which 
|i. indi-pensible with Steel ; and being also proof against 
the effvet of the acid when used in ea ing fruit, preserves, 

&ey 
| Old Plated Ware is rendered equal to New—or, rather, 
jis actuaily made new ; and when worn out again, by hard 
| service. can bereplated as well as ever. 
All Articl»s of polished Brass, &c. which ‘are so diffi. 
icuitto be kept bright, may be now coated with Gold ot 
| Silver for a trifle; such as Door Plates, Knobs, 1 amps, 
| Cunvlesticks, Carriage and Harness Mountings, Apothe. 
caries’ Scales and Weight~, &c., &c, 

Qe ALL WORK WARRANTED, 


Patent Rights, Apparatus, and-instructicns for thig 
| mode of Gilding and .Pluting furnished on reasonable 
terms. 

| 


B OK BINDING.—HARVEY . CORNING, (late firm 
of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to rerun 
| nissincere thanks tothe friends -of the late firm and the public 
zenera ly for thet patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
| the same. - 

6 -ox- Binding i ail its various branches, neatly and expedite 











| 
| 
| 
i 
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' ously executed ; Law and Music Bovks, Periodicals and Misce* 


| laneous works bound in all the vasiety of styles, and on the mos 
| reasonavie terms, 
N. B.Library Boaks neatly bound. 


scp’ 








ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree-of Arch or Muster, a 
antlye ngraved and printed on Saun, as well as Di jomas, 
can be had on application. to the editor. of this paper. 
from a distance, £ quiring any ofthe above articla, fa 
wally packed up, tothe care of any mercantile house ia Kew 





























PCETRY. 


THE MOTHER WHO HAS A GHILD AT SEA. 





SESS 


RY ELIZA COOK. 





There's an eye that looks on the swelling cloud. 
Foldiog the moon in a funeral shroud, 

That watches the stars dying ove by one, 

Till the whole of heaven’s calm light hath gone ; 
There's an ear that lists to the hissing surge, 
As the mourner tarns to the anthem dirge. 

That eye! that ear! oh, whose cam they be, 
Bata mother's who bath a child at sea? 


There's a cheek that is getting ashy white, 

As the tokens of storm come on with night 
There's a form that's fixed at the lattice pane, 
To mark how the gloom gathers over the main, 
While the yeosty billows la-h the shore 

With loftier sweep and hoarser roar. 

That cheek ! that form! oh, whose can they be, 
But a mother’s who hath a child at sea? 


The rushing whistle chills her blood, 

As the north wind hurries to scourge the flood ; 
And the icy shiver spreads to her heart, 

As the first red lines of lightning start. 

The ocesa boils! All mute she stands, 

With parted lips and tight-clasp'd hands: 

Oh, marvel not at her fear, for she 

Is a mother who hathachild atsea. 


She-conjures up the fearful scene 

Of yawning waves, where the ship between. 
With striking keel and splinter'd mast, 

Is plunging hard and foundering fas, 

She sees her boy. with lank drench'd hair, 
Clinging oa to the wreck with a cry of despair. 
Oh, the vision is madd‘ning! No grief cao be 
Like a mother’s who hath a child at sea. 


She preses her brow—she sinks and kneels, 

While the blast howls on and the thunder peals; 
She breathes not a word, for her passionate prayer 
Is too fervent and deep for the lips to hear; 
It is pour'd in the long convalsive sigh, \ 
In the straining glance of an upturn'd eye, | 
And a holier offering cannot be | 
Than the mother's prayer for the child at sea. 





Oh! I love the winds when they sparn control, 
For they suit my owa bond-hating soul ; 

I like to hear them sweeping past, 

Like the eag'e’s pinions, free and fast ; 

Buta pang will rise, with sad alloy, 

To soften my spirit and sink my joy, 
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Wien I think how dismal their voices must be 
To a mother who hath a child at sea! 


a — — —_—___. | 


From the Oasis. 
FRAGMENT OF A FOEM. 
TO A FROST GERANIUM. 


Pure as a buried pearl, which rests ‘neath i 
Ocean's tossing waves, leaves wreathed in silvery mist, 
Without a stain, wheace art thou? Fresh thou eseun'et 
FronvEdea’s bower, like a rich tuft from the i 


Se ae 


Shady groves, where the fadeiess Amaranth 
Immortal blooms, and Myrtle fragrant, circles 

The tree of life. Wast thou betrayed from thence, 
To mix with tangling thorns and dwell ‘mid 

The cold night-dews of ‘sallow Autumn,” 

Whose rude touch fades the choicest tints pencill’d 
By the haad of Nature; or did'’st thou come 

To teach the “listening heart” the sad, the cold 
Realities of life; or, to press the victors brow, 
Who rushes fearless on to grasp the proffered 
Laurel! Thou, too, canst teach mortality 

To him who dreams of no change; for, so trail 
Are we, so'like thy brief oxistence, 

That death’s shadow veils the brow, 

Ere man looks beyond the glory of the 


World's bright gaze, or dreams the coming foe is near. 


Rare and beautiful plant! Thou still teachest 

On: bat, most of all, we read: the guardian 

Care of Him, whose word spoke Nature into life, 

And who unseals the fount of living waters ; 

And man drinks the rich strem, until he thirsts 

Not. But life’s wintry winds will soon be past, 

And the soul that bows to God. rest in the arms 

Of its creator ; where plants celestial bloom, 

In holy immortality. M. 
Pembroke May. 1843. 





From the Portland Tribune, 
THE VICTIM OF SLANDER 


I knew her when the tide of life 
Was bounding brisk and high : 

No eankering care or harrowing strife 
To dash her joys came nigh, 


Life was all sunshine—and delight 
Marked every step she took ; 

But ab ! there came a sorrowiag blight 
Not even-she could brook. 


Scandal was poured npon her name, 
By Envy’s hateful tongue ; 

And every story she could frame 
Was loud proclaimed and long. 


Thea ‘pure in heart’ cannot eadure 
The slight of chosen friends ; 

Deep ia the heart this arrow sure 
Eventually dessends. 


Thus Ellen grieved when first she heard 
That Slander’s tongue was loose, 

To misinterpret every word 
For her own wily use. 


The summer passed ; and like the flower 
Nipped by untimely frost, 

She faded in life's beauteus hour, 
When joys are prized the most, 


I visit oft the spot where lies 
The lovely and the fir; 

Eor mach | honor her who pays 
‘Lo deatha giftso rare. . 


Hold, slancerer, hold—the atmoshere 
Is tainted where you dwell ; 

Turn from your purpose insincere, 
That makes this earth a hell ! 


TER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


THE OLD LOVE LETTERS, 


They were treasured up and hoarded, 
One by one, and day by day; 
Every letter bore its record 
Of the hour passed away. 


They were gathered there in hundreds ! 
| Telling still of hopes and fears, 

\ Breathing still the same deep ten jerness 
| They breathed in other years. 


Some were soil'd and tattered fragments, 
Joined with care where words were torn; 
Some were crumbling into atems, 
By incessant readings worn. 


i There were others—fresh, but blistered— 
i Little worn, for little read ; 

\ But on them the stiffened pages 

| Told the tears that had been shed. 


i And the ink had run in places 

i Where a hasty word was traced, 

| And a phrase of thoughtless bitterness 
| Was biotted, steeped, defaced ! 


Yet all precious, and all priceless, 

In their hastening decay, 
Were those loved and voiceless witnesses 
| Of hours passed away ! 

















——— 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTH. 


|, NAME. PLACE TIME. 
| 


|| Temple Eneampment, ;Albany 


A bany 


2d Wedn 
|| Temple R A. Chapter, Te, 


2d & 4th Tuesda 


| Mount Vernon Lodge § Alban ist 3d T 

\| Ten ple Ledge. Albany Ist & 3d Tucsday? r 
|| Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
|| Apotio Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 

|| Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 

|| Apollo my ey Troy 3d Mouda y. 

|, Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday 
i Phocmx Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 


| Olive Branch 
|G E I 
!| Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
|| Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
|| Wheeling #&ncampment “6 
|, Washiugton Council, “ 
|| Utiea Lodge, 47, Utica, 
|| Oneida Chanter, 57. “ 
|! Utara Eucampment,3 “ 

| Mount Moriah, 


Betheny Ger. { Ist Wednesday. 
»} Lockport Nia. {2nd Thursday 
Wheeling WVa-} lst Monday. 
se 2d Thursday. 
Ist Saturday. 
2d Monday ev o month: 
last Thursday ; 
Ist Thursday. 
3d Tuesday. 














; Louisville, K Ist & 3d a 

|| Louisville Encampment do 7 Ath Scone 

'| King Solom »n’s chapter do 2d Monday 

|| Tyrian Council 2 do Ath Tuesday 
|| Abrams Lodge $ do 42d & 4th Thursday 
| Clark Lodge § do Ist and 3d Thursday 
|| Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 
l Washington Chapter, { Memphis Tean } 4h Monday 
|| Memphis Lodge, do {2d Tuesday. 
|| Georgia Chapter $Savannah Geo: {2d & 4th Tuesday. 
\ Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday 

; Zerubbabel Lodge do 24 and 4th Thursday 
i Oglethorpe lodge 3 do ‘ast and 3d Monday 
| Sh tbyyille Chapter Shelbyville, Ky } Ist Monday 


; Solomon’s Lodge. 2 


¢ 2d Monday 


° 

| Lafa ette hapter No 11°La range {8d Monde 
Lasrange Lodge No 81 } do ‘Ind Monday 
Hudso. Logde {Hudson Ust Monday 
Hudson (hater § do Qnd Tuesday 
Hi ison Encampment do Ist *riday 
Washiigton Lodze }Fa etteville Ark {Ist do 
Far West Chapter do 2nd do 
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